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pleasure, since he was punctilious in reply but hated the distraction anc
toil of writing, His letters, accordingly, are matter-of-fact, and even tc
frequent correspondents like Tonks, Ronald Gray and Geoffrey Black-
well have little overflow beyond reports of health, lodging, weather and
suitability of his pitch for painting. His mind was ruminative rathei
than speculative; he had a definite and shrewd judgment of events and
persons, private or public, but had never, like his colleague Fred Brown,
worried his way into a reversal of orthodox religious beliefs. He was a
Tory in faith, politics, national prejudice; distrusting foreigners, priests,
and dealers in fundamentals. Adhering to old fashions in dress as well, he
wore the white shirt and stand-up collars of his youth to the last. Travel
out of England became taboo, because 'abroad I am a foreigner*; Scotland,
even, was not native enough. He once grumbled over his friend Daniel's
talk of 'first-class minds*, saying, CI know I have a third-class mind/ He
had digested some of our classic writers, but, once embarked upon steady
production, merely skimmed the daily paper and sale-catalogues, saving
his eyes, so that he might be about the business his Maker had contrived
him for, and that only: painting.

No one could be less like the novelist's and dramatist's idea of an artist,
from Ouida to Henry James or Shaw; the inspired improvisor, the riotous
spendthrift, plunger from ectasies to black depression, the figure in a
scene of elaborate or exquisite decoration, the prophet and mystic. He
was anything but a showman of his art or life; simple in his ways as those
French contemporaries, Fantin and Degas, or the English Charles Keene,
masters all. The second of them was so inveterately of a particular bur-
gess tradition that if, when he dined out, he found flowers on the table, he
threatened to leave were they not removed. To Steer, as to him, the playboy
part of Whisder, the spectacular dress, quarrels, bailiffs, press campaigns
and libel actions were distasteful, and their reflection in his early comrade,
Sickert, did not make for comfortable relations as time went on. When
that fascinating visitor, deep in debt or obligation, left a taxi ticking at the
door for hours or chartered it for the correction of a proof in Essex, Steer
was shocked, but he was moved by the letter from Venice in which Sickert
spoke of the lessons in painting he owed to his old companion. In early
'New English' days Steer had been the guest of Sickert and his first wife
at the Cabrera* home in Midhurst, and the two had painted one another

Aaodd scepticism about my attitude comes out in the following letter;
bet, mote ID. die purpose, Sickert's feeling toward Steer. The portrait,
abused by Henry Butcher at an Academy banquet as that of 'an in-
toxacaied mammy', was on the painter's easel when I first visited him